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More Books... 


than ever before, 


than anyone else 


in-the West! 


And that means real service—real sav- 
ings in time and money—to Arizona 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50 years 
experience has given us a thorough 
understanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt atten- 
tion. Orders will be filled immediately 
from the largest stock of trade and 
library books in the West. 
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Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 South Pasadena Avenue Pasadena 2, California 























GUEST EDITORIAL: 





WHAT IS A LIBRARY? 


Today in America the standards for libraries and librarians are 
higher than ever before. We have the finest schools of librarianship; 
distinguished architects design buildings that are engineering and 
artistic marvels; authorities in all fields supply us with books that will 
satisfy practically every human interest. Cities, communities, colleges 
plague their administrative boards for ever-increasing funds for more 
books, more buildings, more bookmobiles. And yet, in this eager 
grasping for the better and the bigger, do we ever stop to consider: 
what IS a library—a GOOD library? 


Reduced to minimum essentials, a library is really just three 
things: the materials at hand, the individuals who make those materials 
available, and the people who use them. 


Materials at hand. Eighty thousand volumes that do not answer 
the needs of a given group are simply dead wood taking up valuable 
space. A whole section of obsolete 600’s are of no benefit to a pro- 
gressive technical school. Grubby, tattered shelves of children’s books 
will not entice a young library newcomer. Whether the books number 
fifty or a hundred times fifty, the important things are: Do they feed 
somebody's mind or heart, do they answer somebody's questions? 


The librarian is a sort of middleman. Book resources and our 
extensive modern catalogs have become so vast and complex that often 
they need an interpreter. The influence of the librariafr in this respect 
cannot be over-emphasized. The finest library in the country can 
remain forever inaccessible, the simplest question remain unanswered 
without wise and patient help. 


And the people who read the books—the eager, educated, ignor- 
ant, lonely, questioning souls who seek so hungrily? Well, in the last 
analysis, the worth of a library, the yardstick of its success, is: How 
much is it wsed? If the housewives and students clamor for Sunday 
hours, if waiting lists for certain titles are long, if re-binding costs 
seem to be soaring, if you can’t keep up with the filing because you've 
been too busy checking volumes out—rise up and cheer! They're 
symbols of your worth. 


What is a library? It can be a single shelf of books by your bed- 
side, the irreduceable minimum from which you cannot part. It can 
be 500,000 volumes in a university library, the definitive works of all 
the great minds in history. It can be a room of books in a little town’s 
community building. Actually, it’s quiet simple: A good book, some- 
one who needs it, and you to bring them together. 


—PHYLLIS BALL 
University of Arizona Library 


iHAGAMOSLO JUNTOS! 


By DONALD M. POWELL, Reference Librarian 
University of Arizona Library 


So much has been said and written or is being done or planned 
for interlibrary cooperation that it would seem frivolous or impertinent 
to raise another voice were it not that in this 
region between the Plains and the Pacific our 
problems of library development and _ inter- 
library cooperation are different from library 
problems elsewhere while they are yet the 
same. 


If this sounds like a paradox from Alice 
in Wonderland, so does one of the chief cur- 
rent problems of research library development— 
just how to grow and shrink simultaneously. 


All libraries are trying to acquire and absorb 
ever multiplying publication without splitting the walls and without 
requiring larger and larger shares of institutional budgets—which they 
won't get. 


Cooperation among libraries is now advanced as the solution to 
many library problems and, indeed, cooperation may be the way of 
getting us off the horns of a nice dilemma. But here in the heart of 
the Southwest we are faced by some peculiar difficulties arising out of 
our location. This is not said to deny the value of or need for coopera- 
tion; in fact what follows is based on the assumption that cooperation 
is desirable and inevitable if we are to continue to develop our research 
collections. Yet we are now, and for some time we probably will con- 
tinue here in the Southwest to be, limited by the sunny open spaces 
and the tenuous communications which we would not want otherwise, 
at least on glorious, carefree Sundays. We shall continue also to be 
faced by limited budgets. 


Among our problems, then, are these: (1) expansion of our re- 
sources for research, or a need for more books, journals, documents; 
(2) economical organization of materials for easy use and accessibility; 
(3) control of size and increasing duplication. 


Since libraries do not seem to be able to solve these difficulties 
separately perhaps cooperative attack may point the way to eventual 
equilibrium if not ultimate solution. Some points toward which our 
thinking might be directed are these: (1) planned acquisition of 
materials within a limited geographical area as well as within broader 
areas; (2) cooperative organization and bibliographical control of 
materials; (3) intelligent and cooperative weeding. 


It is the nature of scholars and research workers to want what 
they want when they want it. They would prefer their books within 
their buildings or offices rather than 500 yards away in a central library. 
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Books in a central library are preferred to the same books even 50 
miles removed, and the latter are better than books in some central 
storehouse of knowledge 500 miles distant from which it may take 
five to fifteen days to obtain them. 


In this we in Arizona and adjacent areas in the Southwest are 
at a disadvantage compared with libraries cooperating in the New 
England Deposit Library or the Midwest Inter-library Center from 
both of which stored books can be obtained fairly rapidly and at com- 
paratively low cost. Without some modification the storage library 
plan simply will not do for Arizona or probably for Utah, parts of 
New Mexico or Nevada. Any storage library, to be successful, must be 
large enough to be economical, must be staffed, must house a wide 
variety of important, yet comparatively little-used books and must be 
in easy reach of cooperating libraries. 


Acknowledging this, we may possibly attack one of our problems 
by cooperative planning for acquisitions for advanced research within 
Arizona and adjacent areas. Very recently L. H. Kirkpatrick of the 
University of Utah suggested that each library in part of the Rocky 
Mountain region make itself responsible for purchase of all the output 
of one or more university presses. This would insure having one copy 
of each university press publication in the region. There is much merit 
in this suggestion for increasing our scholarly resources. Yet, this does 
not offer a solution for growth with shrinkage—if that is possible— 
for Mr. Kirkpatrick acknowledges that many libraries within the region 
will buy almost all, if not all, the output of many of these presses. We 
must plan, if we can, to avoid as much of this duplication as possible 
so that we may increase total resources, and this can ‘probably be done 
best on a limited local basis. 


The way may be pointed by the service patterns of some state 
library extension services, by a combination of what we might call the 
local region containing a few libraries as closely situated as possible 
here in the Southwest and within moderately easy communicating 
distance, and of a larger region combining several local regions. The 
libraries of the state institutions of higher education in Arizona and 
perhaps the two fairly strong public libraries might unite in a local 
regional group for planning acquisitions and for solution of other 
problems as a beginning in cooperation. 


If we are to have strong research collections in Arizona and in 
the Southwest, it seems likely that we must impose limitations on these 
collections. More than 150 years ago thirteen states on the Atlantic 
seaboard each surrendered some of its own sovereignty to form a strong 
central government to protect and benefit all. This pattern of coopera- 
tion apparently has been successful, and it has spread across the conti- 
nent. Not very long ago a group of libraries in the Middle West took 
the step of abandoning some of their individual claims to parts of 
their collections—each a little of its sovereignty—to form a strong 
central reservoir of research materials to benefit all, and, incidentally, 








to reduce duplication of little-used books. It would be interesting to 
see whether not only libraries but the institutions which they serve 
could agree to a similar cooperative effort. 


What would happen, let us suppose, if College A agreed to aban- 
don advanced courses in secondary education in favor of concentrating 
such work at College B while College B dropped courses in petrology, 
courses which were part of a broad program in instruction at College 
A? Would the foundations of education tremble to collapse? Or might 
not the quality of research in the chosen fields of each be greatly 
strengthened? Certainly the libraries at these institutions would be 
relieved of the necessity for duplicating expensive books and journals, 
could concentrate on acquiring more of the source materials in their 
fields, and might conceivably even affect overall economies in the 
process. 


It is hardly probable that our colleges and universities will be 
prepared to participate tomorrow in so eminently reasonable a plan, 
but it is interesting to speculate upon. Meanwhile the planned acqui- 
sition of specialized research materials within a limited area should 
help us get more of what we need with the funds available. This means 
that librarians in the local region must confer regularly and that each 
library must give up a little of itself. It means that Arizona State Col- 
lege, for instance, shall agree not to purchase the Deutsche Chemische 
Gesellschaft which the University considers indispensable to its re- 
search program, while the University shall agree not to duplicate a run 
of the Annuaire International de l’Education needed by the State Col- 
lege. Where both such tools are available in a limited area, it is difficult 
to see that scholarship will be seriously obstructed. 


It is obvious, too, that we shall have to increase rather than 
decrease interlibrary Joans within the local region and to lend on more 
liberal terms within the limits of reason. Yet this will be preferable 
to and more economical than duplication. It is obvious, too, that schol- 
ars cannot in any event expect the Gargantuan resources of a Yale or 
Harvard between the Rio Grande and the Colorado. They will have 
to learn to accept occasional delays in exchange for more of their 
needed books close at hand. 


It is obvious, further, that we shall have to have a clear knowledge 
of each other's resources, as possibly we should already have. This is a 
problem for cooperative organization of materials and bibliographical 
control. Somehow we must be able to find immediately what is avail- 
able in other libraries in our region. Given the books, the problem 
should not be difficult or costly to solve. 


The centralized processing services of some state libraries point 
to another area of cooperation for stronger collections and greater 
economy. Could not several libraries—to begin with, those of our 
institutions of higher education—form a central cataloging pool for 
research materials? Could not this poo! process the research materials 
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for the limited region more economically than each institution could 
separately? It would leave the normal materials for undergraduate 
instruction, the run of current publication, to be processed by the indi- 
vidual libraries. Perhaps the necessary knowledge of each other’s hold- 
ings could be obtained by depositing cards for these books with all 
libraries in the region, just as Duke and North Carolina now exchange 
cards for each other’s acquisitions. Could the same cooperative effort 
be extended to purchase of books to affect economies? This is more 
thinking out loud, but interesting speculation just the same. 


Although recent building programs at the University and Arizona 
State at Tempe have solved the crowded stack problem for the time 
being, we are faced, in common with all libraries, with an alarming 
rate of expansion which can conceivably fill our shelves in another ten 
or fifteen years. While we cannot exactly shrink as we continue to 
grow, Can we not control expansion by some effort at weeding? 


Libraries are reluctant to discard books once they are cataloged 
ind shelved. A tour in any library stack, however, will reveal consid- 
erable numbers of volumes unused, outdated and possibly worthless 
for undergraduate and advanced study. Without doubt many such 
volumes are duplicated even within our limited geographical area. 
Would it not be possible for Arizona libraries to agree on a weeding 
program aimed at the elimination of such duplication, the discard of 
some titles, and eventually to the storage of some of what remains? 
Why wait for a proposed official discard list which cannot possibly 
appear for many years? 


Cooperation among libraries has been talked for a long time. It 
has been put into practice in several places, but too often it has been 
born of desperation. It has been ignored in the Southwest because 
we have been busy following the traditional pattern of individual 
development of library collections and because we believed that with 
our wide open spaces it was not for us. Now the wide spaces no longer 
seem so wide. Intelligently applied cooperation can be for us. Let us 
plan it well, begin it early for our own advantage rather than wait 
until we are driven to it. 


;Hagamoslo juntos! 





Say You Saw It in The LIBRARIAN 


SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


159 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 


ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


Designed for all types¢ | 
libraries and book storage room 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of ! 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inté 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocat 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of u 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to me 
your needs. 
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W. R. Ames Co. 

150 Hooper Street 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 

Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
| Shelving to: 


| Name 


Address 
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Distributed by: PBSW SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., 530 W. Washington, Phoenix, Ariz. 








i THE YEAR’S WORK 


By MARIE SIEDENTOPE, President 
i Arizona State Library Association 


5 For those of you in the Association, and for our friends through- 
mut the state, who have wondered at our comparative inactivity during 
the past year, may we submit the following report: 


Our greatest support during the past year came from 
the American Association of University Women, Arizona 
State Division. Taken for its statewide project for the year, 

library extension was discussed in every community in the 

JIN state where AAUW chapters exist. The workshop held in 
Scottsdale in October devoted an entire morning session to 

the topic, and librarians throughout the state contributed 

to the information sought by this group before committing 

itself officially to our support. Its influence has been and 

ypes can be great for our cause. ASLA thanks AAUW for its 
rosa { friendly interest in the creation of civilized living in Arizona. 

\ 





The Executive Board had a conference with Governor 
Howard Pyle in October, who made it plain that he favors 
library service but that he is unalterably opposed to federal 
aid, and furthermore that he feels the greatest support for 
libraries should come from the local level. 


The Arizona Highways Index, 1925-1951, has been pub- 
lished by the Arizona Trade Bindery. Compiled by Donald 
M. Powell, Reference Librarian, University of: Arizona, and 
sponsored by the Association, the Index will create royalties 
which will accrue to the Association's treasury. 


The Children’s and Young People’s Section,. Frances 
Fleming, Chairman, compiled material on Arizona school 
libraries for the American School Library Directory. 


Legislative: campaigns cost money. This year we did not 
have the additional funds which were so welcome last year 
from the Southwestern Library Association. Stationery, post- 
age, mimeographing, clerical help—these things, too, cost 
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ad rele money. Our income from dues goes to pay our standing 
eight of commitments to. the American Library Association and the 


Southwestern Library Association, to pay convention costs, 
and to pay for office supplies for members of the Executive 
—— Board in their necessary duties. The Arizona Librarian pays 
for itself. 


ified to me 


Good and bad, accomplishments and disappointments, so it goes 
eel Libraty for us all, professionally and personally, as the years go on. We like to 
think, though, as we look back on the year just past, that perhaps the 
good outweighed the bad. It has been a privilege and an honor to 
serve as your President. 





AN AMERICAN IN BRITISH LIBRARIES 


By BETTY ANN DONNAN 


Ph.D., University of Manchester, 1950 
Instructor in English, University.of Arizona 


Whar a thrill as a complete stranger in the United Kingdom to 
walk into the University of Manchester Library and find that 822.33 
still indicated Shakespeare. After trying to 
metamorphose dollars and cents into pounds 
and shillings, to translate and interpret direc- 
tions, “Top of the road, Luff,’ and to appre- 
ciate kippers, cold toast, and tea for breakfast, 
the welcome of the Dewey Decimal system was 
like a breath of home and the University of 
Arizona where the past year had been spent 

working happily with the 822.33’s. 
There was one great difference between 
the two libraries, however. Whereas in Arizona 
I had looked for a cubicle with a window shaded from the direct sun, 
in Manchester I theoretically chose the sunniest cubicle, and as double 
insurance against the inclement weather, strategically located beside 
the steam-heat radiator which served periodically to enable the nearby 
student to at least remove his top coat and the scarves and boots which 
were standard wearing apparel. From the nine o'clock opening of the 
library each morning until about one o'clock in the afternoon, the 
radiator was warm enough to keep the hand and foot resting directly 
on it toasty (American toast), but from one o'clock until five, the 
closing hour, the heat rapidly decreased until the radiator was as 
clammy as the chilled bicycle waiting below in the dampness of the 
early winter evening. However, some months later, due to the kindness 
and consideration of my professor, who also happened to be an official 
of the library, the heating policy was changed and my radiator (sun- 
shine substitute) remained warm and faithful until closing time. This 
made the winter much more cheerful, for even when the sun did shine 

enough to make a shadow, the heat was never oppressive! 


The University of Manchester graduate students are also fortunate 
to have the privilege of working in the John Rylands Library which 
has a marvelous collection of incunabula and sixteenth and seventeenth 
century historical as well as theological books. Since these volumes 
were a private collection made by one of the early cotton magnates of 
Manchester, many of these early editions have the most beautiful 
hand-tooled leather bindings with gold embossed crests and deco- 
rations. In keeping with the richness of the collecton and the 
Grafton portrait of Shakespeare which hangs near the librarian’s suite, 
the building itself is pseudo-Gothic. As the visitor leaves Deansgate, 
a street noisy with drays, lorries, and buses in the heart of industrial 
Manchester, the hush of the dim entrance hall of the library is almost 
audible. On one side is an enormous umbrella stand and a cavernous 
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cloakroom whose depths are guarded by an ageless attendant in a 








omber black suit. Some distance directly ahead is the lecture room 
vhere various eminent British scholars are invited to lectures and have 
heir notes afterwards duly reprinted in a John Rylands monograph. 
3etween the umbrella stand and the lecture room the grand staircase 
) vinds majestically to the lofty heights of the reading hall. In the center 
: f this hall are displayed an ever-changing collection of all an anti- 
juarian bibliophile holds dear—early wood-cut illustrations in -block- 
srinted books, hand-printed books with gloriously illuminated margins 
nd initials, book bindings enriched with carved ivory or encrusted 
vith semi-precious stones. The windows of the library have heavily 
eaded panes and stained-glass panels. The perpendicular lines of the 
; all soar a tree’s height before submitting to the roof. 
Even the cataloging system is as much of the Old World as the 
: ther appointments. Instead of an efficient Dewey Decimal system, a 
ecret code is used. The slips of paper which constitute the catalog 
/ tself are handwritten in a beautiful flowing script. Never does the 
a lacking of a typewriter desecrate the Medieval atmosphere. These 
5 lips of paper are placed in drawers but are in no way attached to the ! 
E lrawer so it is very easy to lift one up to see the last line of entry 
E nstead of separating the cards to peer into the depths of the drawer 
y for such information. I lived in constant dread of accidentally drop- 
n sing one of the drawers which would have meant complete refiling of 
e every slip, but no such catastrophe interrupted my or anyone else’s 
. delighted hours in the reclusion of that scholastic inner sanctum. 
: No story of British libraries would be complete without mention 
s of one of the greatest of them all, the British Museum~ What a feeling 
° of importance to speak the magic word, “Library,” to the guard at the 
. _ gate and thus gain admittance to the grounds of the museum a whole 
r hour before other visitors were allowed. An early morning entry eased 
‘ my conscience when later in the day I would slip out to watch a royal 
* parade or investigate other parts of the museum itself. My trips to 
* London were chosen judiciously by carefully consulting a calendar of 
state events; hence my last trip to the British Museum included a 
review of the pomp of a formal opening of Parliament and the fanfare 
re of a royal welcome to Monsieur and Madame Auriol. In the museum 
h itself, not far from the library, beyond the famous Rosetta Stone are 
h the Elgin Marbles of which Keats wrote 
f Such dim-conceived glories of the brain | 
al Bring round the heart an undescribable feud; 
So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, | 
That mingles Grecian grandeur with the rude 
re aie ; 
Wasting of old Time—with a billowy main— 
- A sun—a shadow of a magnitude. 
al In another part of the museum lie Scott’s diary open at the final entry 
st made on his ill-fated exploration of the Antarctic and the original 
us longhand copy of Alice in Wonderland as Lewis Carroll created ict. 
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The entrance of the library itself is carefully guarded. Hence, 
before entering the general reading room it is necessary, until one 
knows the guards, to pause and show a pass. Inside this first room 
are the volume catalog to the entire collection and many long reading 
desks radiating from a central call desk. A second smaller library or 
rare book room opens off this general reading room. This inner room 
is a really quiet, luxurious study in which, among other valuable items, 
many books formerly in the royal libraries are available to those with 
the necessary credentials. This, then, is the heart of the British schol- 
arly world. No books are ever removed from these rooms. Any book 
that the reader may wish to consult on several consecutive visits, the 
librarians place in a special recess to be reissued to the reader upon 
request. In this way every book in the library is available at all times 
to every reader. 


The system used in numbering and cataloging such a vast collec- 
tion is amazing. The call numbers were and still are an unintelligible 
code to me, and at first the catalog was equally baffling. Instead of the 
usual drawers or trays of cards, a set of over one thousand printed 
volumes, each resembling the Manhattan telephone directory, acts as 
the working catalog. The chief difficulty is that the printed listing can 
include only books in the library at that particular time. Hence, as 
new books are constantly acquired, it is impossible to add them to the 
previously printed pages each of which contains many individual 
entries. The result of the present solution to this problem is that the 
volumes often bear a rather startling resemblance to an old-fashioned 
scrapbook. The “scraps” are the numbers and descriptions of the 
“new” books which are printed on pages which correspond in size to 
the original sheet. The individual entries are then cut off and pasted 
on interleaved blank pages which are inserted in the originally printed 
volume for this purpose. Such cutting and pasting and the resulting 
necessarily slightly out of place entries are rather confusing at first, 
but the challenge is great and to any inveterate worker of cross-word 
puzzles recourse to the aid of a librarian is seldom necessary. The 
reward is tremendous, for after compiling a rather lengthy bibliography 
of obscure sixteenth and seventeenth century books unavailable in the 
University of Manchester and the John Rylands libraries, I was able 
to find every item in the British Museum. Thus my very educational 
and enjoyable acquaintance with libraries in the United Kingdom 
came to a happy conclusion indeed. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL RECORD LIBRARY 


By JENNIE WELCOME, Librarian 
Douglas Senior High School 


i a oe 


Time was when there were a lot of recordings at various schools 
in the Douglas school system, but nobody knew what or where. At 
the same time, Miss Helen Munro, Music 
Supervisor for the Douglas Elementary schools, 
realized that teachers in the system were con- 
stantly complaining of the lack of recorded 
music. 


Idea: a Central Record Library, in which 
the librarian of the Douglas Senior High 
School quickly concurred. 

Result: a good start. 

Together the Supervisor and the Librarian l 
drew up a plan for organizing the existing 
collection by bringing all available records together in one place, and 
for circulating them in an orderly fashion after cataloging them. Upon 
>resentation of the plan to the Superintendent, they readily secured 
1is approval. 
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Last September records gathered from all the dusty corners and 
upboards in the system began arriving at the Senior High School. 
Among them were some not so dusty: six sets of RCA Victor Record : 
Library for Elementary Schools for the first three grades and one set 
or the upper grades, which had been purchased last spring after 
selection by the Music Committee. 


_ 
— 





The first step taken in organizing the library was to have a 
listening party. Members of the Music Committee met at the library 
yne evening and listened to all the records and decided on the grade 
level, and discarded those records which could not be used. 


oat OO ooo om eM 


Then the records were listed by the librarian on process slips. 
Here was recorded the author and/or composer, the performing artist, 
the company who published the record, its number, its size, its speed 
(r.p.m.), whether it was a disc or album, number of sides, and grade 
level. The “A” side or the side with the lowest serial number was 
listed first on the card. Each album and each single disc had a card. | 
If a record contained several different songs or selections of music, 
the contents were listed on the process slips. 


Peo OM 


Accessioning was done in a standard loose-leaf accession book, 
listing both sides of each record and each album on a single line. The 
publisher and disc or album number was added. The accession number 
was recorded on the process slip. So far, although 412 discs and 
albums have been accessioned, this work has not been completed. 





Classification was done according to Dewey. The “A” side was 
the one classified, just as a book with two or more titles in it has only 
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the first one classified. The class number was recorded on the process 
slip. The process slip then contained nearly all the information whic 
will be needed for cataloging, when subject headings will be added. 


Demand for the records was great but they were held back from 
circulation until the process slip was completed. The RCA Victor 
record library was prepared for circulation first and we are now 
engaged in getting the remainder ready. They will all be prepared 
for circulation before the cataloging will be done, since that will require 
some time. Indeed, some of the records have been circulated even 
before they were prepared to do so. 


We sent to our library supply house* for “Record Collection” 
labels which were pasted on the “A” side of each record and stamped 
with the property stamp. The call number, accession number, and 
grade level were lettered on the label thus: 


Call No. ) R785.1 
Author ) Re 
Acc. No.) 236 
Grade Level) P 


*name upon request 





SURPRISINGLY PROMPT SERVICE! 


REBINDING BOOKS AND 
BINDING PERIODICALS 


Careful collation and reporting Sewing adaptable to the kind 


incomplete volumes and conditions of the paper 


EXPERT HANDLING OF VALUABLE BOOKS, 
HINGING PLATES, PORTFOLIOS, ETC. 


Full information will be gladly supplied on your request 


HERTZBERG CRAFTSMEN 


Library Bookbinders Des Moines, lowa 
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The “R” preceding the class number stands for “Recording”; “T” 
would be used for a transcription. The call number and other informa- 
tion on the label is also lettered on the envelope or album containing 
the discs. While we do not have enough envelopes for each disc at 
present, we are trying to add them from time to time as funds permit, 
since they protect the records from dust and excessive wear. The 
author and/or composer, title, and call number are typed on. regular 
book cards and envelopes and pasted together with date due slips, to 
the outside of the disc envelope. The records are then shelved verti- 
cally by the class number. 


A requisition form was prepared and printed in the school print 
shop, and copies were supplied to each principal. Each Tuesday morn- 
ing a messenger goes around to each school and gathers up the requi- 
sitions for records requested and the records to be returned, and brings 
them to the Senior High School Library. The librarian fills the requi- 
sition during that day and the messenger picks the records up on 
Wednesday morning for delivery to the various schools. Records may 
be kept one week and renewals are discouraged at present because 
our collection is small. If a record does not come in on time, the 
librarian phones the principal who contacts the teacher. It is their 
responsibility to get the record returned by special delivery on Tuesday. 
Teachers may pre-hear the records after school at the Senior High 
School Library, since we have a phonograph here, but must requisition 
them in the manner outlined above. This is to conserve the librarian’s 
time. A teacher may ask for records below her grade level, but not 
above; and preference is given to those who are asking for records on 
their own grade level. When our collection is larger, perhaps we will 
not have to be so severe with our rules. 


Cataloging will be done from the process cards as we find time, 
using the unit system, that is, the librarian makes the main card and 
staff members copy it and add subject headings. We hope to place 
a copy of the catalog in each school in the system. Whether this will 
be on cards or in pamphlet form is not definitely decided yet. If any- 
one knows of a good, cheap way to duplicate catalog cards, I would 
appreciate his writing me. Meanwhile, until the catalog has been 
made, a brief list of the records will be sent to each school. 


This technical information is given in some detail, not as the best 
possible system, but in the hope that our experience may help someone 
else who is as bewildered as I was. In fact, as some of the things we 
have done prove impractical in operation, we may have to change them. 


A brief bibliography of books and periodical references which 
we found useful is appended to this article. 

Upon examining our collection we found we had much good 
material: Rosa Ponselle, Richard Crooks, Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
Louise Homer, Enrico Caruso, Ignace Jan Paderewski, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Jascha Heifetz, Fritz Kreisler, Frances Alda, and John 
McCormack are some of the artists. Some composers represented are: 
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Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Donizetti, Foster, Gershwin, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Gounod, Grieg, Handel, Herbert, Liszt, MacDowell, Men- 
delssohn, Puccini, Rimsky-Korsakov, Saint-Saens, Schubert, Schumann, 
Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Verdi and Wagner. We also have Murrow’s 
“I Can Hear It Now” and three Shakespeare plays. The local radio 
station, KAWT, donated forty 16-inch transcriptions containing science 
programs to the school. When Mr. Adkins of Standard Oil Company 
heard of our library, he gave it a big boost by donating a whole year's 
program of the Standard School Broadcast to it. Subsequently, he has 
given an additional two-year subscription. We are very grateful to 
Mr. Adkins and Station KAWT. 


When Miss Munro and the librarian were discussing plans for 
the record library, they said, “Wouldn't it be wonderful to have a 
listening table?” Wishful thinking, they thought. But when the Super- 
intendent heard of it he said, “Why not? I already have a supply of 
headphones.” So we talked to Mr. Harold Fink of the Visual Aids 
Committee, who is the science teacher at the Senior High School. He 
found some inexpensive turntables which have been purchased, and 
suggested that he make it a project for the physics class to put every- 
thing together as soon as we get a suitable table. When we get our 
proposed listening table, we will be able to play all speeds and all 
sizes of records. 


Although the records may not circulate to pupils, the students of 
the Senior High School have discovered the existence of the records 


and player. It has become a very popular activity to listen to records 
when they have a little leisure time. They have been very good about 
keeping the volume low, handling the records carefully, and not talking 
while listening. 


It is apparent that we are still in the beginning of this: project 
with many problems yet to solve. But we are enjoying it, and hopes 
are bright for the future. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Affelder, Paul 
How to build a record library. 

Dutton, 1947. (Especially chapters 10 and 11) 

Rufsvold, Margaret I. 

Audio-visual school library service. 
American Library Association, 1949. 

Kemp, Muriel L. 
The Worcester Free Public Library gives discs full treatment. 
Library Journal, March 1, 1948, p. 406. 

Mahr, Mary Helen and Crabtree, Jean E. 

Records enrich the curriculum. 
Library Journal, September 15, 1946, p. 1174. 
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ARIZONA IN DOCUMENTS 1951 


By MAYE KEITH, Documents Librarian 
University of Arizona Library 


The documents list which follows is a selected one, including 
entries compiled from the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Government Pub- 
lications and various departmental lists. All 
publications listed are to be found in the 
Government Documents collection at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Library, an official deposi- 
tory for such materials, and are available for 
use there. 


Other libraries and individuals not re- 
ceiving the Monthly Catalog who wish to ob- 
tain copies for themselves may find the list 
a useful buying guide. Only publications 
marked with an asterisk may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. All other publications listed may be ordered 
from their issuing offices. Documents are free where no price is 
indicated. 





U. S. Agriculture Department. 
Agriculture handbook 9. Southwestern trees, guide to native 
species of New Mexico and Arizona. *Price 30 cents. 


U. S. Agriculture Department. 
Agriculture monograph 6. Management of ponderosa pine in the 
Southwest as developed by research. *Price 50 cents. 


U. S. Census Bureau. Commerce Department. 
County business patterns, manufacturing establishments, employ- 
ment and taxable payrolls, by industry groups, under old-age and 
survivors insurance program, first quarter, 1949: pt. 2, Geographic 
divisions no. 4, Mountain. ... *Price 35 cents. 
1950 census of housing: Advance report, series HC-7, no. 3. 
Vacant dwelling units in Arizona, Apr. 1, 1950. 
1950 census of population: Advance reports, series PC-8, no. 2. 
Population of Arizona, by counties, Apr. 1, 1950. 
United States census of population, 1950: Number of inhabitants, 
Arizona, totals for cities, small areas, counties, urban and rural. 
PA series, no. 3. *Price 15 cents. 


U. S. Congress. 82nd. Ist sess. 
Public law 44, act to amend sec. 28 of Enabling act for Arizona 
relating to terms of leases of State-owned lands. Approved June 
2, 1951. *Price 5 cents. 


















































U. S. Entomology and Plant Quarantine Bureau. Agriculture Dept. 
E series, 825. Field-plot tests of insecticides against Egyptian 
alfalfa weevil on alfalfa in southern Arizona, 1950. 
E series, 831. Tests with insecticides for control of lygus bugs on 
alfalfa in southern Arizona, 1949-50. 

U. S. Federal Power Commission. 
National electric rate book, Arizona. *Price $1.00. 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Interior Dept. 

Commercial fisheries MDL series. Arizona refrigerated locker 
plants. 

U. S. Forest Service. Southwestern Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Tucson, Arizona. 

Research note 120. Service record of wood posts in the South- 
west. 

Research report 8. Key to Southwestern trees. (A supplement to 
Agriculture handbook 9.) 

U. S. Geological Survey. Interior Dept. 

Bulletin 971. Geology and ore deposits in the Castle Dome area, 
Gila County, Arizona. *Price $2.25. 

Circular 110. Hydrology of stock-water reservoirs in Arizona. 
Circular 111. Carnotite deposits in the Carrizo Mountains area, 
Navajo Indian Reservation, Apache County, Arizona, and San 
Juan County, New Mexico. 

Circular 137. Uraniferous quartzite, Red Bluff prospect, Gila 
County, Arizona. 

Geologic map index of Arizona. 26 x 22 ins. Price 35 cents. 
Topographic quadrangle maps, Arizona: Parker, Aztec, McFadden 
Peak, Blue House Mountain, Vanar, Estrella, Gila Bend, Theba, 
Winkelman, Topock. Price 20 cents each. 

Topographic maps: NI 11-3, Kingman; NI 12-1, Williams; NI 
12-2, Flagstaff; NI 12-4, Prescott. Price 50 cents each. (Order 
from Distribution Section, Geological Survey, Denver Federal 
Center, Denver, Colorado. ) 

Water-supply paper 1131. Water levels and artesian pressure in 
observation in the U. S. in 1948: pt. 6, (Arizona included). 
*Price 65 cents. 
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U. S. Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, House. 
Central Arizona project, hearings, 82nd Congress, Ist session, on 
H.R. 1500 and 1501, Feb. 27-Apr. 2 pts. 


U. S. Labor Statistics Bureau. Labor Dept. 
} Directory of wage surveys, July 1949-June 1951: Pacific-Rocky 
Mountain region. (Includes Arizona. ) 


U. S. Mines Bureau. Interior Dept. 
Information circular 7612. Safety in hoisting at the United Verde 
Mine, Phelps Dodge Corp., Jerome, Arizona. (Order from Publi- 
cations Distribution Section, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. ) 
Information circular 7623. Safety in milling; Magma Copper 
Co., Superior, Arizona. (Order from Publications Distribution 
Section ...) 
Information circular 7598. Use of visual aids in the Morenci 
Branch safety program, Phelps Dodge Corp., Morenci, Arizona. 
(Order from Publications Distribution Section . . .) 
Mineral market report MMS series, no. 1949. Metal mining in 
Arizona, 1950, preliminary annual figures. 


U. S. National Park Service. Interior Dept. 
Casa Grande National Monument, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 
Chiricahua National Monument, Arizona. 
Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 
Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona, Visitors’ guide to Grand 
Canyon Village. 
Montezuma Castle National Monument, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 
Navajo National Monument, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 
Tonto National Monument, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 
Walnut Canyon National Monument, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 
Wupatki National Monument, Arizona. *Price 5 cents. 


U. S. Production and Marketing Administration. Agriculture Dept. | 
Agricultural conservation program, handbook for 1952: Arizona. 


U. S. Public Health Service. Federal Security Agency. 
Reprint from Journal of Venereal disease information, series no. 
423. Syphilis among Navaho Indians. (From Journal of Venereal 
Disease Information, Feb. 1951, v.32, no.2.) 


U. S. Reclamation Bureau. Interior Department. 
Gila irrigation project, Arizona, Yuma Mesa division, public 
notice of annual water rental charges (act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388, as amended or supplemented), no. 8. Dec. 10, 1951. 





U. S. Weather Bureau. Commerce Dept. 
Climatological data. Arizona. (Monthly with annual summary.) 
*Price $1.50 per year. 
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POCKET BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


We quote from a letter from Mrs. RUTH M. TOLEs, Librarian, 
Copper Queen Library, Bisbee: 


“, .. Pocket books—that reminds me that I have never seen any- 
thing in the Arizona Librarian about using them. Maybe they are 
being used, but I should like to tell you how we use them here. In the 
first place they are gifts and very welcome gifts. They don’t have to 
be cataloged, nor do I really attempt to keep track of them. I do count 
them in circulation but only as ‘6 pocket books,’ and as long as six 
books come back, I pay no attention to titles. They provide books for 
those who have no signed library cards as yet, for people in the country 
who may not be able to get books back on time, and for those who 
want to take books hunting or fishing. No fines are charged. They 
invariably come back, usually with a few extras. It seems to me that 
they are a valuable resource that should not be overlooked, especially 
by the many small marginal libraries we have in Arizona.” 


If you have other ideas, why not share them with us all? 
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LIBRARIES, LIBRARIES, LIBRARIES 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


Tombstone: The Tombstone Woman's Club is re-activating its 
library under the guidance of President Rose Guthrie and library 
committee members Louise Keeler and Genevieve McGinley. The 
Bisbee Woman's Club and Copper Queen Librarian Ruth M. -Toles 
of Bisbee have collaborated with the Tombstone group in planning 
and organizing the re-opening, and supplying new book stock. 


There had been a collection of books in the Community House 
left over from a previous attempt to offer library service by the Club, 
but because of lack of supervision, many of the books were missing, 
and when interest was revived recently the new committee had little 
to start with. Now, however, the books have been sorted, cleaned, and 
prepared for circulation, shelving has been solicited, and a schedule of 
open hours has been established. Other organizations in the community 
will cooperate in maintaining the service, and income will be secured 
by a membership fee of $1.00 per family. 


The new facility will serve not only Tombstone residents, but 
a growing winter visitor group, and military personnel from Fort 
Huachuca. 


Ray: Mrs. Ruth Clemmer reports that the Ray Library is spon- 
sored by the Women’s Guild, a civic organization, and is governed by 
a board of three members. It now has about 2,000 volumes, and is 
open Saturday afternoons and Tuesday evenings. The librarian is Mrs. 
Irene Carnes. 


Oracle: The Oracle Public Library is a reality at last. Librarians 
who serve are Mrs. Alice P. Gonzales, Mrs. Margaret Boymer, Mrs. 
Richard O’Brien, and Nancy Terry. Organized in April 1950 by the 
Oracle Civic Improvement League, the library committee has func- 
tioned continuously with a regular board and volunteer officers holding 
specified terms. The library is housed in the Girls 4-H Club Sewing 
Room, on the school grounds, and was decorated with the help of the 
4-H Girls. Shelving was donated, as well as its installation, and the 
library is now open two afternoons per week and in the summer a 
morning as well. At the present time, the library contains over 1,500 
volumes, of which some 300 are new children’s books. Reading con- 
tests are held in the summer, with book reports, prizes, and a picnic 
or party to climax the children’s program, part of the library’s plan 
for caring for children’s reading needs. The library charges a 25c 
membership fee per year, levies small fines for overdue books, and 
maintains a rental shelf of new books. Benefit card parties are held 
regularly, the proceeds from which go to maintain the library and 
secure new stock. Residents of Oracle have been generous in donating 
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prizes for these affairs and in supporting the library generally. Nearly 
150 cards have been issued. While no other libraries have helped 
Oracle and while it receives no public funds whatever, it happily calls 
itself a public library, for it serves the Oracle community in the most 
democratic way. 


Seligman: The Seligman Woman's Club will inaugurate library 
service in that northern Arizona community this spring, the fourth in 
Coconino County along Highway 66. Mrs. Arthur Parker is the library 
chairman. The library will be housed in a three-room trailer which 
the local Lions Club is helping to prepare with shelves and furniture, 
and the Santa Fe Railway has given the library permission to park the 
trailer on its property in the center of town. The University Library 
has donated a number of books to be added to those already collected 
and promised from the community. 


Bullhead City: “Plans for a library for Bullhead City are gradu- 
ally taking shape. Mrs. Irene Green has offered one of the office rooms 
in the Utility Building on South Main for use as a library, and Mrs. 
E. S. Stone, who lives next door to the building, has graciously offered 
two hours a day of her time as librarian. Several other citizens have 
offered time to get the library started. A number of fine books have 
been pledged and the Girl Scouts of Troop One will call for any 
donations of books if the donor is unable to bring them in. Just drop 
us a card or flag down your neighborhood Girl Scout.” 


—JANE E. DELL in 
The Mohave County Miner 
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IT’S A FACT! 
Results of a recent nationwide survey of schools and libraries conducted by 
an independent research organization show: 
The WORLD BOOK is owned by more schools 


and libraries than any other Encyclopedia. 


DEAN HEIZER, State Manager 
45 East Lexington Ave., Phoenix 
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COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCE FEATURES LIBRARY WORKSHOPS 


The 8th Country Life Conference of Arizona Women was held 
on the University campus April 15 and 16, 1952. Sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Service, the conference this year featured two 
library workshops. The first one, héld Tuesday, April 15, included a 
book repair demonstration by Mr. Louis Ledger, Manager, Gaylord 
Brothers, Stockton, California. The second, on Wednesday, April 16, 
included a discussion by Miss Mary E. Foster, Instructor in Library 
Science, University of Arizona, on the selection of children’s books by 
age level, children’s periodicals, and the problem of weeding. 


Steinheimer’s Books had a display of children’s books on exhibit 
in the lobby of the Student Union Building during the entire confer- 
ence. Miss Patricia Paylore made a report on library progress in the 
state before the general session on Wednesday, April 16. Librarians 
and rural lay people throughout the state responsible for library service 
in their communities were issued special invitations. 


The conference was planned by Miss Jean Stewart, State Leader 
of Home Demonstration Work. 
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ASLA BUSINESS MEETING, PHOENIX, MAY 3rd 


The annual business meeting of the Arizona State Library Asso- 
ciation is scheduled to be held on Saturday, May 3, 1952, at the North 
Phoenix High School Cafeteria. Luncheon will be served at 12:30. 
Reports on the joint meeting with the New Mexico Libraty Association 
at Las Cruces will be given, and the annual election of officers will 
be held. 


The business meeting is each member's opportunity to participate 
in the actual operation of his Association. It is one of the most 
important meetings of each year, and deserves better support than it 
has had in the past. The Executive Board hopes for a full turn-out on 
May 3rd. 
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NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


The Duncan Woman's Club Library realized over $200.00 from 
their annual variety show recently. If enlarged quarters suitable for 
the growing library can be secured, the money will be used to redeco- 
rate and furnish the building, according to Mrs. GLEN FRANCOM, 
Library Chairman. The show, incidentally, included a skit about the 
Library... . Mrs. Francom was a recent guest speaker at the Duncan 
Rotary Club, taking as her topic the history, development and services 
»f the Duncan Library. 


Clara Ingram Judson, author of juvenile and teen-age books, was 
honored on March 6th by a reception at the Carnegie Free Library, 
Tucson, according to Mrs. GERTRUDE BurRT, Librarian. Tucson librar- 
ians and authors in residence in Tucson were guests. Authors present 
included Mr. and Mrs. Carl Carmer, Margaret Widdemer, Enid John- 
son, Anne Merriman Peck, Edgar Wyatt, Betty Herndon, and Cather- 
ine Blanton. . . . BARBARA SHOUP, circulation desk assistant, was 
married on January 26, 1952, to Robert Smith. She is continuing her 
position. . . . MRS. CONSTANCE Ross, catalog assistant, resigned her 
position on March 1, 1952. . . . BEATRICE Ross, formerly with the 
Chicago Public Library, is a new member of the Acquisitions Depart- 
ment... . The Tucson Chapter, Friends of Arizona Libraries, was co- 
sponsor with the library staff of a Teen-age Open House on February 
8th. . . . MR. FREDERICK STOFFT has succeeded Frederick Cromwell 
as a member. of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Stofft’s wife. the former 
Jeannette Palmer of Phoenix, and a graduate of Simmons College 
Library School, was a member of the University of Arizona Library 
staff in 1931. 


Receipt of a check from Mr. W. W. Laird of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, a recent guest at a Wickenburg ranch, has enabled the Wicken- 
burg Public Library to purchase many new books for the young 
people’s room and the general collection, according to MRS. KATE 
BURDEN PEARSON, Librarian. . . . Dr. Floyd Bralliar of Wickenburg 
has given the library a number of medical reference books. 


The Benson Woman's Club Library sent out a fund-raising letter 
in February, and as a result now has enough new members to assure 
continued operation throughout the spring months, MARY Lou 
TURNER, Library Chairman, reports. .. . Mrs. A. W. BARD assumed 
the librarianship on March 15, 1952... . The Library will soon require 
larger quarters for its growing collection. 
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Mrs. RUTH M. TOLEs, Librarian, Copper Queen Library, Bisbee. 
reports an increased circulation because of the influx of army personnel 
at Fort Huachuca and enlarged mine operations in the Bisbee area. . . . 
The Library has shown a series of displays during the spring, including 
wood carvings from Germany and Rhodesia, ceramics, and flower 
arrangements. 


Arizona State College Library, Tempe, continues its monthly 
Sunday afternoon open house programs. On February 3, 1952, Mr. 
John Scott, author and foreign correspondent for Time Magazine, 
spoke on “The Press and the Cold War”; on March 2nd Carol Snell 
and Phillips Sanderson were featured on a program on modern Ameri- 
can sculpture; and on April 6th Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of 
Congressman Murdock, was honored for her contribution to the arts 
at the national capital, according to HAROLD W. BATCHELOR, Librar- 
ian. . .. CHARLES BEBEE, Catalog Assistant, resigned his position on 
January 15, 1952, to accept a position as Catalog Librarian of the 
Wenatchee, Washington, Public Library. . . . MRS. ALTHEA KRUM- 
BOLTZ, former Acquisitions Librarian, is now living in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. .. . Mr. Batchelor was a visitor to the University of Arizona 
Library on February 20. 
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The Glendale Public Library is prominently featured in the latest 
published report of the City of Glendale Municipal Activities. MRs. 
J. O. TEAGUE, Librarian, is listed with city officials, and the article on 
the library includes pictures and statistics which tell a proud story of 
its development and services. It concludes with this observation: “Gen- 
erally speaking the larger the community the better library facilities it 
offers, but the size of the city has nothing to do with the needs of its 
citizens for information.” Arizona State Legislature, take note. 


University of Arizona Library, Tucson: PATRICIA PAYLORE, Act- 
ing Librarian, has been appointed to the editorial board of the South- 
western Library Association’s projected publication. . . . DONALD M. 
POWELL, Head of the Reference Department, attended the annual 
meeting of the Bibliographical Center for Research in Denver on 
March 4-5, 1952. 


W. R. MarisA, Librarian, Eastern Arizona Junior College, spoke 
before the Salt River Valley Language Teachers Association in Tempe 
on March 8th on “European School Systems.” He explained the bilin- 
gual problem of Alsace-Lorraine, comparing it with language handicap 
problems found in Arizona schools. 


Miss GERTRUDE R. JAMES, Supervisor, Phoenix Elementary 
School Libraries, and ASLA Councillor to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, was awarded the Master’s degree in Library Science by the 
University of Chicago. Miss James received the degree in absentia at 
the 250th convocation of the University on March 14, 1952. 
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WHEREIN WE ACKNOWLEDGE SOME PERSONAL DEBTS 


This is the ninth and last issue of the Arizona Librarian published 
by the present editor. It now seems appropriate to give the membership 
some accounting of her stewardship of this office. 


Circulation statistics: 144 personal memberships 
12 institutional memberships 
14 paid subscribers 
11 exchange subscriptions 
16 gift subscriptions 


For the eight issues prior to the current one, printing costs 
amounted, in round numbers, to $1,350.00. Advertising revenue from 
the eight issues amounted, in round numbers, to $1,200.00. The $150.00 
which the Librarian has cost the Association in the last two years 
represents a loss on only the first two issues of 1950. Beginning with 
the fall of 1950 the Librarian has paid for itself. This excellent finan- 
cial condition of solvency is due entirely to the vigorous efforts of 
Advertising Manager Maye Keith, Documents Librarian, University of 
Arizona Library, to whom inadequate acknowledgment is hereby made. 


The Editor is grateful for the confidence implied in the publica- 
tion by the advertisers who supported it in increasing numbers. ( Full- 
page advertisements, for instance, increased from one in the April 1950 
issue, to six in the January 1952 issue.) These advertisers deserve the 
same support from members of the Association. 


To her printers, the Tucson Printing Company, the Editor ex- 
presses thanks for their friendly and cooperative interest in the publi- 
cation, far beyond the business aspects of the relationship. Design, 
type, advertising layout, and general plan were all worked out together, 
by which each party gained knowledge of the other’s work. 


To contributors and faithful correspondents, whose problems, 
activities, and progress made up the contents of the Librarian, thank 
you for sharing these events with all of us. 

—P.P. 
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Main reading room, library of the Shawnee 
Mission High School Library, Merriam, 
Kansas. The furniture is of Library Bureau’s 
famous Natural Birch. Under-window book- 
shelves utilize otherwise wasted space. Note 


the specially built charging desks (in fore. 
ground) with built-in catalog trays. The 
reference table, for use of encyclopedias, and 
other large reference books, in right center, is 
shown in greater detail in the picture below. 


You get extra years of service from LB furniture 


Built up to a standard, not down to a 
price, LB library furniture will be both 
useful and beautiful ten, twenty, or 
even fifty years from now. Replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. And 
when you expand your library, Library 
Bureau can always supply you with fur- 


niture that will harmonize and inter- 


Sturdy reference table for much used reference 
books, or bulky, hard-to-handle books typifies 
the clean, functional lines of LB furniture. 


member perfectly with what you have. 

For complete details on LB quality 
furniture, write to your local Reming: 
ton Rand office. Ask for Catalog 1B 
403. And when next you need any- 
thing for your library, call Remington 
Rand, let Library Bureau show you the 
facts for comparison—then yow decide. 


128 S. Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
711 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 














